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The Editor Says 


» » » » » » 


GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY 
H IS passing robbed the Negro of a devot- 


ed friend and deprived the nation of one 

of its most useful and distinguished citi- 
zens. His unselfish philanthropy to Negro edu- 
cation carried with it infinitely more than the 
contribution of much-needed financial assist- 
ance. It carried with it supreme faith in the 
potentialities of the Negro and confidence in his 
future in America. 


Born in the South, he could speak with au- 
thority of conditions there even though he left 
it at the age of thirteen years, and his interest 
in the well-being of the people of the South, 
black and white, continued unabated through- 
out his long and honorable life. 


As a boy he had watched Sherman’s devas- 
tating march to the sea, but he harbored no 
bitterness and cherished no animosity. Unlike 
many of his contemporaries in the South he 
did not contemplate the elevation of the white 
citizens at the expense of the black. He never 
subscribed to the doctrine that racial superiority 
rested on the power of the dominant majority 
to oppress the helpless minority. Rather he be- 
lieved that the future of the South depended 
upon the development of the Negro and the 
extension to him of every opportunity for self- 
elevation that is available to the youth of other 
racial groups. 

It is a significant commentary on the state of 
race relations that even now, three quarters of 
a century after the Emancipation Proclamation, 
men like the late George Foster Peabody are 
exceedingly rare. And there still exist those who 
employ the power inherent in high places to 
squelch the aspirations of the Negro and to de- 
prive him of the rights of citizenship. 

As the years pass, however, and as education 
becomes ever more widespread in the South, 
the leadership symbolized in the words and 
deeds of George Foster Peabody will be the 
leadership which will determine the relation- 
ships of blacks and whites. And when that time 
comes—and not until then—will the South 
come into its own. 


THE POLICE PARADE IN HARLEM 


F there is any reason for the continuance of 
I troops of mounted police patrolling the 
streets of Harlem—except to perpetuate the 
fiction that Negroes are a lawless lot—then 
thousands of Negro citizens who resent the im- 
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plications of their presence have a right tc ‘now 
it. Up to this time there has been no satis! story 
explanation on the part of police officials as to 
why Harlem is singled out for a demons: ation 
of police power. It has been three year: since 
what might be called the relief riots bro).> out 
in Harlem—and ever since that time H rlem 
has had the appearance of being under what 
amounts to martial law. 


As a matter of fact there is growing evi: ence 
of widespread abuses on the part of police and 
brutal humiliation of law-abiding citizens in 
Harlem. The commission of a crime in which 
a Negro is suspect has served as an excuse for 
squads of uncouth plain clothes men to invade 
Harlem restaurants where liquor is sold, and 
without discrimination to order the patrons to 
line up against the walls and submit to search. 
Such high-handed procedure is uncalled for, and 
it is questionable whether it is the method em- 
ployed anywhere else in the city. If one is to 
believe the newspapers, criminals may be found 
from time to time in other sections of the city 
of New York but it is extremely doubtful if the 
patrons of cafes and restaurants are subjected to 
such treatment. 


It should also be brought to the attention of 
police officials in the city of New York, that 
the association of white people and Negroes 
does not as yet constitute a crime. In the minds 
of a great many officers this is not quite clear. 
It so happens that many Negroes have white 
friends who are neither prostitutes nor panderers 
and who on occasion seek mutual enjoyment 
and diversion and in some cases education 
through observation of life in Harlem. The prac- 
tice of semi-illiterate officers halting Negroes 
to inquire as to the racial identity of their com- 
panions might be understood in Mississippi or 
the Third Reich but should not be counten- 
anced in the city of New York. 


Commissioner of Police Valentine may not 
be aware of the conditions in Harlem, and he 
certainly must not be informed as to the con- 
duct of certain of his subordinates. Out of his 
experience he probably realizes that brutality 
and insult do not breed respect for law, and 
that crime is not a matter of color. 

Harlem citizens are for the most part hard- 
working, decent, and law-abiding. Harlem is like 
any other neighborhood where poverty is wide- 
spread and opportunity for social betterment 
limited by lack of the institutions designed to 
improve human well-being. But what Harlem 
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needs is not so much the nightstick as under- 
standing, an intelligent approach to its prob- 
lems, a fair opportunity for decent living, and 
freedam from the threats and insults of those 
who are charged with safeguarding the lives 
and property of its citizens. 


NEGROES IN NEW YORK STATE 
O' paramount importance is the report of 


the New York State Temporary Com- 

mission on the Condition of the Urban 
Colored Population, which was recently sub- 
mitted to the Legislature. The findings are dis- 
heartening to those who all along have felt that 
the Negro population of the Empire State en- 
joyed to a large extent the rights and privileges 
accorded other citizens. But the report discloses 
widespread and cruel discrimination in employ- 
ment opportunities available to Negro citizens, 
and housing segregation which condemns Ne- 
zroes to pay high rents for sub-standard dwell- 
ings and predisposes the occupants to high 
rates of morbidity and mortality. 


The findings of the Commission are not cur- 
prising to those social and civic workers whose 
activities have touched the lives of Negroes. The 
heart-rending struggles which the average Negro 
must make merely to exist are known in the re- 
lief organizations, public and private, and the 
city and state welfare bureaus. The discrimina- 
tion against Negroes in employment has been 
one of the vexatious problems that has faced the 
State Employment Service for a number of 
vears. 

The Commission recommends a nine-point 
legislative program designed to equalize some 
of the inequalities from which the Negro suf- 
fers. The legislature of the State should carry 
out this program without delay. The Commis- 
sion has termed its recommendations “matters 
of emergency importance,” and such they are. 


Opportunity offers its congratulations to the 
Commission, of which Lester Granger, on leave 
as Secretary of the Workers’ Bureau of the Na- 
tional Urban League, was Executive Director. 
It did an important job, well. 


THE EDITOR SAYS 
CLARENCE DARROW 


E was a rebel in every sense that the 
H word implies; a rebel against all the 

forces that make for misery and wretch- 
edness and hypocrisy. He championed the weak, 
the unpopular, the losing cause, not for senti- 
mental reasons but because he knew and un- 
derstood as few men of his generation the moti- 
vating forces which dominate the modern 
world. 

By Negroes he will be remembered most for 
his moving eloquence in behalf of the defend- 
ants in the Sweet case—one of the milestones 
in the historic struggle of the Negro for status. 
He brought into play in this trial, which finally 
resulted in a verdict of acquittal, all of his 
extraordinary powers of persuasion, his pro- 
found knowledge of crowd psychology, his pen- 
etrating insight into the mental and social atti- 
tudes of contemporary Americans. He had bril- 
liant associates, but all will concede that his own 
consummate skill was the principle element in 
the freeing of the accused. 

The rank and file of the Negro race, deeply 
appreciating his unselfish service, his utter lack 
of race prejudice, had for Clarence Darrow a 
profound respect. If this respect did not carry 
with it unqualified admiration it was because 
they could not understand the agnosticism he 
professed. Defeat and suffering, frustration, de- 
spair, hunger and fear had walked with them 
throughout the long trek from bondage to free- 
dom, when all their hopes rested upon the be- 
lief in divine intercession. It may have been 
silly, it may have been childish, it may have 
been naive, and now it is generally held up to 
ridicule and scorn by the intellectuals. But it 
was this faith, there can be no question, which 
sustained the Negro through the dark years 
when he had only faith on which to rely. And 
it is not to be wondered at if for the most part 
he could not understand the reasoning which 
scoffed at the possibility that “there is a Divin- 
ity in the sky which shapes our ends.” 

Clarence Darrow had moral courage, an at- 
tribute of which there seems to be a consider- 
able lack at the present time. He did not fear 
the power of the mighty nor did he quail before 
the clamor of the mob. He knew that human 
beings, whatever their failings, were the bene- 
ficiaries or the victims of forces far beyond their 
control, and he always sought that mercy which 
tempers justice. His memory will be revered be- 
cause he rendered conspicuous service to his 
fellow men. 
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In the News Columns » 


DEWEY R. JONES 


O= of the most important developments 


of the year in the field of social work 

among Negroes is the announcement 
that Dewey R. Jones, who for several years has 
served as Associate Advisor on Negro Affairs in 
the Department of the Interior, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to Miss Charlotte Carr, Direct- 
or of Hull House, in Chicago. 

Mr. Jones and his wife, who is assistant di- 
rector of the Chicago Relief Administration, 
will soon take up permanent residence in what 
is probably the most famous social settlement 
in America. Their presence will mark the first 
time that Negroes have been admitted as resi- 
dents into the institution founded by the late 
Jane Addams. 

Hull House is located at 813 Halstead Street, 
in the heart of an area thickly populated by 
persons in low-income groups. The neighbor- 
hood, once almost entirely white, now includes 
a considerable number of Negro families. Sever- 
al streets have undergone radical changes in the 
past few years, and Negroes have taken the 
place of Jews as the predominating racial ele- 
ment. 

Mr. Jones will spend his first year at Hull 
House in making a survey to determine the so- 
cial and economic needs of the lowest-income 
groups in the neighborhood, “and what they 
themselves propose” as a remedy. It is expected 
that the program to be worked out for the future 
will involve educational and recreational fea- 
tures, and that in general it will be directed to- 
ward the elimination of inter-group difficulties. 
The survey will be financed in part by the Ros- 
enwald Fund. 

Hull House was established by Jane Addams 
in 1889 as an experimental effort to aid in the 
solution of the social and industrial problems 
which are engendered by the modern condi- 
tions of life in a great city. Writing some time 
later of the motives that prompted her action, 
Miss Addams, who was known throughout her 
lifetime for her interest in interracial coopera- 
tion and understanding, said, 

“It is quite impossible for me to say in what 
proportion or degree the subjective necessity 
which led to the founding of Hull House com- 
bined the three trends: (1) the desire to inter- 
pret democracy in social terms; (2) the Chris- 
tian movement toward humanitarianism; or 
(3) the impulse beating at the very source of 
our lives urging us to aid in race problems.” 

Like Jacob Riis, who was a police reporter 
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Dewey R. Jones 


before—as a settlement worker-—he used his pen 
to bring home to the nation a knowledge of 
living conditions in industrial quarters, Mr. 
Jones enters this field of activity with a jour- 
nalistic background. 

A graduate of Wendell Phillips High School 
and Michigan University, and a veteran of ser- 
vice overseas with the Eighth Chicago Regiment, 
he worked on the staff of the Chicago Defender 
from 1923 to 1931. As the Defender’s editorial 
writer for a number of years, at the time when 
that newspaper’s popularity was at its height, 
he wielded untold influence in the effort to 
awaken Negroes to the economic injustices foist- 
ed upon them, and in prodding them to stand 
up for their rights. His editorials were reprinted 
in such papers as the New York Times, the New 
York World, the Boston Transcript, and many 
others. 

After a year of graduate study in the Colum- 
bia University School of Journalism, he returned 
to the Defender as managing editor in 1932. 
He remained in this position until 1935, when 
he resigned to accept the Federal appointment. 

His resignation follows closely upon that of 
his former chief, Dr. Robert C. Weaver, who re- 
cently gave up his post as Advisor on Negro 
Affairs in the Department of the Interior to 
undertake corresponding duties in the Federal 
Housing Administration. 
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Christophe, King of Haiti » » » 


@ By EARL LESLIE GRIGGS 


HATEVER may have been the fail- 
W is: of Henry Christophe, King of 

Haiti from 1811 to 1820, he was de- 
yoted to the well-being’ of his people and looked 
forward to the day when they might stand 
among the civilized nations of the world. Too 
much has been made of the glamorous side of 
his nature. Nearly everyone knows about his 
famous palace, called San Souci, and about 
the almost impregnable fortress named La 
Ferriére which he built on a mountain-top. His 
love of ostentation and his peculiar egotism have 
often afforded material for books about Haiti. 
But these matters are not concerned with the 
true Henry Christophe: they are accidental. In- 
asmuch as he was but two or three generations 
removed from the savagery of Africa, is it to be 
wondered that he was occasionally cruel, super- 
stitious, self-centered and physically domineer- 
ing? The extraordinary thing is that this former 
slave should have been not only a ruler, but a 
capable statesman and a far-seeing idealist as 
well. 

Henry Christophe’s early life was hardly of 
the sort to produce greatness. Probably born free 
in one of the West Indian islands, he was soon 
enslaved. As a youth he witnessed the execution 
of Ogé and the mulatto rebels. Soon, the new 
French Republic being unwilling to extend her 
principles of equality to Negroes, he was to take 
part in a savage uprising in which most of the 
French white population was massacred. Later, 
as Toussaint L’Ouverture’s chief lieutenant, he 
was to see the treachery of the French Govern- 
ment, and in 1802 was to aid in thwarting 
Leclerc’s hardly conceivable plan to exterminate 
four hundred thousand Haitian Negroes. 

Successfully Christophe resisted the French 
armies, never allowing himself to be drawn into 
a general battle but constantly harrassing the in- 
vaders. Like the modern Abyssinians, he took 
advantage of the natural defense his country 
afforded and contented himself with sudden 
sorties and brief skirmishes. In time Leclerc died 
of fever, and although his successor endeavored 
to continue his policy of race extinction, the 
French eventually withdrew, leaving Haiti in 
the hands of Negroes. 


Unfortunately, the whole island did not come 
under one rule. The Eastern part of Haiti, now 
the Republic of Santo Domingo, was recon- 
quered by the Spanish. The remaining portion 
of the island was divided between a mulatto 


The Federal Theatre's production, "Haiti," 
has focused new attention upon the career of 
Henry Christophe, successor to Touissaint 
L'Ouverture. Here new facts about Christo- 
phe's life are revealed. 


named Pétion, who soon set up a Republic in 
the territory he held; and Christophe, who de- 
clared himself King of Haiti. 

The contrast between Pétion and Christophe 
is interesting. Pétion was the son of a white 
Frenchman and a Negro slave. From his father 
he inherited a cultured outlook and a love of 
the fine arts. But he was a poor administrator, 
and allowed his subjects to become indolent— 
the natural produce of Haiti making work al- 
most unnecessary for existence. 

Christophe was a full-blooded Negro. The 
pursuit of culture for its own sake hardly in- 
terested. him. He carried into civil life the rigid 
discipline of an army general. Sloth and idle- 
ness were anathemas to him. He saw with un- 
canny foresight that the Haitians were in danger 
of moral degeneration if they were not severely 
controlled. The mild, enervating climate of 
Haiti, with the necessities of life growing every- 
where in abundance; the moral degradation in- 
duced by years of savage warfare; the lack of 
race pride—the people having neither the mem- 
ory of a glorious past nor the vision of a splen- 
did future—against these things Christophe set 
his indomitable will. And because he had to 
struggle alone; because one man cannot over- 
come the apathy, indolence, and sloth of a 
whole people; because most human beings, be 
they white or black, prefer fleeting pleasures of 
the moment to the vision eternal, Christophe 
failed. But his failure was not that of an Em- 
peror Jones gone mad with power; it was rather 
the tragedy of a frustrated man. 

Once he had freed his country from the law- 
lessness inevitably following in the wake of war, 
Christophe patched up a truce with Pétion and 
set about giving his people a constitutional gov- 
ernment. Not wholly free from delusions of 
grandeur, he created an autocratic monarchy. 
It bore a resemblance to the Napoleonic Em- 
pire, and when compared to modern dictator- 
ships it appears even more absolute than the 
present government of either Germany or Italy. 
Every branch of its activity was under Chris- 
tophe’s personal supervision. The law requir- 
ing all able-bodied citizens to work, for example, 
was enforced by the King himself; from a van- 
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tage point near his palace he would scan the 
countryside with a telescope a French admiral 
had left behind. Woe betide the shirker! A 
warning or two from the king’s messengers ; 
then a welli-aimed cannon-shot blowing the of- 
fender into eternity ! 

Such acts were, of course, exceptional. The 
point is that Christophe was not content to rule 
from a council-room. What he ordered to be 
done, he saw enforced. Powerful, no less physi- 
cally than morally, he dominated his people. 
They feared even while they respected him. 
And as long as he retained his health he ruled 
with an iron hand, slowly lifting up his people 
despite their protests. 

Christophe’s king- 


give every boy and girl in his kingdom a ini. 
mum of education. Only through education, he 
wrote, could his people be lifted to civiliz. tion, 

He was seriously handicapped. There were 
few natives capable of serving as teachers But 
at his order a number of white men and women 
were brought to Haiti for this purpose from 
England and the United States. Unfortunately, 
the short life of the ill-fated monarchy prevent. 
ed the full realization of Christophe’s cherished 
dream. Yet when we consider that he hirnself 
only learned to sign his name late in life— that 
he was as untutored as his meanest subject- we 
must pay tribute to his ambition, no less remark- 
able than noble ; for had his plans reached frui- 
tion perhaps the 


dom succeeded. His 
export trade pros- 
pered. Towns rose 
to replace the tem- 
porary hovels of 
former years. Cer- 
tainly here was no 
ordinary man, but a 
true leader—unfor- 
tunately placed in a 
locality where even 
superhuman 
strength and cour- 
age were ultimate- 
ly unavailing. 
Christophe had 
no sooner establish- 
ed a stable govern- 
ment than he began 
making contacts 
with the outside 
world. In so doing he hoped to accomplish 
two things. He sought, in the first place, 
to win foreign recognition of his monarchy. 
Secondly, he endeavored to obtain the 
best advice about an educational system for 
Haiti. Among others, he wrote to Thomas 
Clarkson, the English abolitionist. Recently the 
correspondence between Christophe and Clark- 
son has been made available; by means of it 
we can judge more correctly Christophe’s char- 
acter. The letters extend from February, 1816, 
to a few months before Christophe’s death in 
1820. In preserving these papers, Clarkson kept 
not merely Christophe’s letters, but he made 
copies of his own. 

Christophe’s aims were magnificent. He wrote 
to Clarkson that he intended to establish a school 
system based on the English pattern, with a 
University at the fountain-head. Recognizing 
the general ignorance of the Haitians, most of 
whom could neither read nor write, he hoped to 


subsequent _ histor 
of Haiti might have 
presented a happier 
picture. 

Christophe’s for- 
eign policy was 
equally enlightened. 
From the beginning 
of their correspond- 
ence, Clarkson cau- 
tioned Christophe 
against any attempt 
to interfere with 
Negroes outside 
Haiti, or for that 
matter in San Do- 
mingo. what 
you can for your 
own people; show 
the world that Ne- 
groes are capable of 
developing a culture of their own; prove that 
the Negro is intellectually and socially the equal 
of the white man—Clarkson’s letters were filled 
with advice like this. But no interference with 
the other West Indian Islands was ever advised 
or undertaken. The mutual plans of the English 
abolitionist and the Haitian king on this point 
were successfully carried out. 

The position of Haiti was an anomalous one. 
Though the island was actually free from the 
control of France, France refused to acknowl- 
edge Haitian independence. Nor would Eng- 
land, whose official recognition meant so much 
to Christophe, interfere. The United States of 
America, torn as she was between two contend- 
ing factions, obviously could do nothing. Chris- 
tophe sought Clarkson’s advice, which again 
was freely given. Inasmuch as Christophe had 
steadily refused to treat with French agents 
who came to Haiti from time to time, it would 
be necessary, Clarkson believed, for overtures to 
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be made to France. Christophe must 
be prepared to make certain conces- 
sions; but since France could never 
hope to conquer Haiti by force of 
arms, having learnt a bitter lesson from 
the fate of Leclerc’s troops, perhaps 
she might be prevailed upon to give 
up some of her claims. 

At this juncture Christophe acted 
with his usual precipitancy. A long 
letter, dated November 20, 1819, ap- 
pointed Clarkson Haitian Ambassador 
to France. £6,000 were placed on de- 
posit in London, to take care of official 
expenses. Clarkson was instructed to 
have a treaty drawn up in Paris, but 
certain restrictions were laid down. 
France was unequivocally to recognize 
the independence of Haiti and the title 
of King Henry, and she was not to 
take any cognizance of internal con- 
ditions in Haiti—i.e., the fact that two 
contending governments existed there. 
There was to be no consideration of 
an indemnification for the loss of the 
former colony ; the French, Christophe 
believed, had forfeited their right to 
any claims for remuneration. Finally, 
the treaty was not to give exclusive 
trade privileges to France, and in the 
event of war between France and any 
other country, Haitian neutrality was 
to be guaranteed. In other words, 
Christophe asked that Haiti be placed 
on an equal footing with other inde- 
pendent kingdoms. 

One can imagine Clarkson’s consternation on 
receiving the appointment. A simple English 
citizen, whose whole life had been devoted to 
the cause of abolition, he questioned his right 
or ability to act in any such capacity. In his 
doubt, he sought out Wilberforce and Zachary 
Macaulay, asking their advice. The unanimous 
opinion was that a private citizen of one coun- 
try dare not act as Ambassador for another. 
Moreover, Clarkson argued, an official visita- 
tion would undoubtedly serve merely to alienate 
the French government. He declined, therefore, 
the honor thrust upon him ; but he offered to go 
to France in a private capacity, to sound out 
the French with a view to an eventual treaty. 
Actually he went to Paris, but he found con- 
ditions inauspicious for reconciliation. 

Clarkson’s long letter, describing the temper 
of the French as far as Haiti was concerned, ar- 
rived in Haiti only after the death of the black 
king. 

Suddenly stricken with paralysis, Christophe 
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Henry Christophe and Touissaint L’Ouverture, as 
Portrayed in the Federal Theatre’s “Haiti” 


had watched his authority slipping away. His 
most trusted troops—and even their officers— 
had preferred to think only of his tyranny, not 
of his humanitarian policies; of the freedom to 
be indolent, not the privilege to beeome a self- 
respecting nation; and they had joined in an 
open revolt. With his health shattered, his power 
shorn from him, and his dreams unrealized, 
Christophe had bade farewell to his family, re- 
tired to his own quarters, and shot himself. 

Anarchy soon swept over his kingdom. The 
glory of Haiti slowly passed away. The palace 
of Sans Souci fell into ruins, and the lofty cita- 
del on the mountain, where Christophe’s friends 
managed to bury him, stands as a lonely symbol 
of his broken aspirations. 

A thoughtless tyrant, mad with power? A 
selfish despot, drunk with the love of ostenta- 
tion? A savage brute, unrestrained by fear of 
God or man? Yes, these things undoubtedly 
were true of Christophe ; but to offset them were 
virtues seldom found in even the best of leaders. 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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The Forty-Ninth State » » » » 


@ By LEIGHTON CRAIG 


of the most persistent domestic problems 

America had to face. With the coming 
of Franklin Roosevelt and the New Deal in 
1932, sixty-four years ago, the economically 
disfranchised colored people thought that they 
had found some hope in the large number of 
positions they had obtained in the Federal gov- 
ernment. It is true that more was being done 
for the Negro during that period than at any 
other since the days of Reconstruction. But his- 
tory records as fact—although few of the Race 
Leaders of the time seemed to realize it—that 
the Negro played a smaller part in this pseudo- 
economic revivification of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury than in the one of the Nineteenth. 

The collapse of the old order of Democratic 
control in 1965, and the complete revision of 
the American form of government that followed, 
gave rise to one of the most significant racial 
movements of all history—the setting up of the 
autonomous Negro state of New Africa. 

Before discussing this unusual event, it might 
be well to sketch briefly some of the background 
factors that led to its initiation. 

The ultra-conservative Democratic regime 
that followed the alphabetical days was quickly 
and unceremoniously defeated when in 1965 it 
nominated for the presidency Governor Croker 
of Mississippi. The Southern Democrats had 
been gaining in power for some years, and this 
had not helped the party nationally at all. As 
early as 1937 their representatives were Vice- 
President and Speaker of the House, floor lead- 
ers in both branches of Congress, and chairmen 
of important congressional committees. With 
passing years they rose to even more complete 
control, failing only in their efforts to nominate 
a president. 

Desperately endeavoring to keep the Demo- 
cratic party lily white, Southern congressional 
candidates ran on the platform, “Jt is better to 
suffer than to share,” a complete repudiation 
of the party’s earlier program. The Republicans, 
who had seen lean years since 1932, took ad- 
vantage of this sectional rift, and for the first 
time since the Civil War made heavy inroads 
into the deep South. They elected their candi- 
date, Michael Soposky, by an overwhelming 
majority, the Democrats receiving only two elec- 
toral votes, both from the state of Mississippi. 

Thus there came into power a new Republican 
party, pledged to “Tell the truth and shame the 
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Te plight of the Negro was always one 


Could this happen here? A thought-pro ‘ok. 
ing bit of social satire, reporting from the 
vantage point of over half a century in the 
future how America finally solved—or thou ght 
it solved—its race problem. 
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Democrats.” Upon this political backgroun| the 
way was paved for new discussions of the race 
problem as it affected Negroes. 

When the Republicans came in, the public 
debt had reached the astounding total of seven 
hundred and sixty-five billion dollars, with the 
possibility of this increasing to one hundred 
billion by the time all of the emergency agency 
accounts had been straightened out. Wages that 
had averaged forty cents an hour in the basic 
industries in 1929 and had been inflated to fifty- 
two cents in 1938, had now reached an all-time 
low for the century of twelve cents, due to the 
final cessation of Federal priming. The heavily 
laden Federal relief rolls had finally been 
dumped back on the states and municipalities, 
and the standard of living in fifty-five major 
cities had dropped to the level of that reflected 
in a noted play of an earlier period, Tobacco 
Road, and was based on a total per capita 
annual money income of $43.20. Meanwhile, 
the government had failed to insure its taxation 
program against the clever manipulations of the 
corporation and large estate lawyers. Because 
the government paid such miserable salaries the 
best lawyers had all gone into private practice, 
and there was no one to present its cases. Prob- 
ably it would not have mattered very much 
anyway, because the revamped Supreme Court, 
rebelling with quiet dignity against the renewed 
attacks made against it, had not brought a gov- 
ernment case to its calendar in two and a half 
years. Social Security was beginning to work, 
but a great deal of money was going out and 
little was coming in. The politically-minded Re- 
publicans realized that this particular trust with 
the public had to be kept if the party was to 
survive. They therefore went to unprecedented 
limits to see that “no aged or unemployed per- 
sons suffered.” Meanwhile the concentrated 
wealth of the country was being more firmly 
established in the hands of the Favored, Fash- 
ionable Few than at any time since the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Labor had received many severe jolts. The 
American Federation of Labor had experienced 
its long-expected and long-deferred death after 
a feeble fight with the Committee for Industrial 
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Organization. Capital was so pleased with the 
aid that had been rendered by A. F. of L. Pres- 
ident (Green to its cause that it voted him a life- 
jong pension, through the American Manufac- 
turers’ Association, of $50,000 annually. Mean- 
while John L. Lewis was still in the saddle, 
with all workers in basic industries organized 
but with hardly any able to pay dues. The 
plight of the workers was a tragic one. For just 
as Lewis had reached the point of winning the 
major opus of labor, he realized that he must 
start anew on another and larger fight——one to 
emancipate labor from the outmoded wage sys- 
tem. 

Out of the melee arose the question—What 
shall we do with the Negro? Following the 
World War the Negro in the United States had 
been waging a very diverse yet effective fight 
for economic and social equality. Numerous 
laws had been placed on the Federal and State 
statute books; many 
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urging Negroes not to buy where they could not 
work, and the tenancy program that promised 
to make every sharecropper a farm owner. And 
finally there were the Communists who preach- 
ed Revolution and the Cooperatists who 
preached the Collective Commonwealth. All of 
these had their adherents and all found them- 
selves in a dilemma so far as the race problem 
was concerned. By 1965 only one idea had been 
suggested during this period that had not been 
given a trial—the setting up of a special area 
in which all American Negroes would live if 
they desired. This idea was made the basis for 
Federal action by the incoming Republicans. 
Getting the Negro isolated had long been a 
political toy in the United States. Abraham 
Lincoln once had a commission studying it, and 
various plans had often been proposed. The Re- 
publicans, pledged to a program of “Recovery 
from Recovery,” had received a mandate from 
the people to institute 


representatives h a d 
been named to the va- 
rious state legislatures. 
Georgia in 1960 had 
elected a Negro Re- 
publican to the Unit- 
ed States Senate, an 
added blow to the un- 
precedented Democra- 
tic defeat. Various 
programs had _ been 
proposed for the ame- 
lioration of the Negro’s 
problems. There had 
been efforts to see that 
he got equal wages for 


lished. 


DO YOU AGREE 
With the author of this article? 


OPPORTUNITY would like to know what its 
readers think of the oft-made proposal that all 
Negroes be segregated into a state of their 
own, such as the mythical New Africa de- the 
scribed here. Do you feel that such a state's 
rise to power—and subsequent downfall— 
would occur as the writer suggests? 

Write your opinion briefly and send it to 
OPPORTUNITY at 1133 Broadway, New York 
City. The most interesting letters will be pub- 


a new program in be- 
half of American wel- 
fare. With this in mind 
President Soposky pro- 
posed in his message 
to the eighty-first Con- 
gress the setting up of 
state of New 
Africa. 

The bill authorizing 
the creation of a sep- 
arate and distinct state 
“to which all persons 
of African extraction 
might go if they so de- 
sired, or if so ordered 


equal work, that he be 

admitted to trade unions, that he not be dis- 
criminated against in public places, that he be 
given the right to vote as guaranteed in the Fed- 
eral constitution, that there be no more lynch- 
ings, that the Scottsboro Boys be freed—and all 
of these things had given weight to the growing 
sentiment that something drastic had to be done 
about the Negro in America. 

Several definite movements already were at 
work to see that justice was assured colored 
Americans. Among these were the “Negro Divi- 
sions” of the government. These worked well so 
far as the Race Leaders were concerned. They 
got big jobs. The masses of the population were 
aided by the Federal housing and relief pro- 
grams. A larger number of Negroes secured near- 
ly as much money through relief measures as 
they could have earned in private employment. 
In addition there was the revived Garvey back- 
to-Africa movement, the various campaigns 


by their state of resi- 
dence” was passed by both houses in a record 
period of five hours. It provided that the Fed- 
eral government would secure the land, assist 
the states in setting up the necessary legislation, 
and provide transportation to New Africa from 
the public funds. The usual homesteading pro- 
cedures were to be followed with a few excep- 
tions. The money for the project was to be ob- 
tained from the selling of the National Art Gal- 
lery, the 1936 gift of the late Andrew Mellon, 
for $55,000,000,000. 

The bill ordered the President to appoint a 
Resident Commission of seven persons to con- 
trol New Africa until the state was ready to 
hold an election and choose its own officers. 
This Commission was to be composed of Ne- 
groes. It was to receive every cooperation and 
was to have the power to see that the law and 
wishes of the Federal government and the citi- 
zens of New Africa were respected. To this 
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committee were named one minister, one poli- 

tician, one head of a fraternal order, one social 
worker, one business man, one president of a 
women’s organization, and one teacher. 

The site selected for the state of New Africa 
included the areas once known as the states of 
Louisiana and Mississippi. The transaction was 
not difficult from a financial standpoint, as 
Louisiana had mortgaged itself to the Federal 
government in order to clear up the economic 
and moral indebtedness of the famous but ill- 
starred regime of Huey Long and his Share-the- 
Wealth movement. The people of this state were 
glad enough to find a way out of their difficulty 
and readily accepted the proposal that they be 
“resettled” in California or Florida, depending 
upon where their particular interests lay. Mis- 
sissippi, further darkened by its failure to vote 
Republican at the last election, was simply out- 
lawed. The white natives were ordered to move 
and the colored to remain. Due compensa- 
tion was made to each citizen for such tangible 
property as was lost. By right of eminent domain 
all other properties were confiscated by the Fed- 
eral government for New Africa. 

No other resettlement movement in _ history 
had such a favorable setting as did this one. 
Here were cities already constructed and busi- 
nesses ready to be operated. Of course there re- 
mained new laws to be made, new franchises 
to be issued, and a new racial-economic system 
to be set up, operated and controlled by Ne- 
groes. But this was not difficult. The Commis- 
sion, acting in the name of the state, simply 
issued temporary licenses for the continuation 
and initiation of such public functions and utili- 
ties as were necessary for public safety and com- 
fort. 

Meanwhile all the Southern states except 
Georgia and North Carolina issued compulsory 
laws that sent Negroes to the new promised 
land. The Northern states were for a few years 
afraid to tackle the question lest they lose the 
all-important Negro support in strategic metro- 
politan centers. Nevertheless, by 1972 the total 
population of New Africa was fourteen million 
Negroes, approximately ninety per cent of the 
total Negro population of the country. They 
had come from all sections of the country to 
make their homes in the only area of real eco- 
nomic expansion and progress set up under the 
new Republican machine. 

The first election resulted in the naming of 
an outstanding minister as Governor. To the 
U. S. Senate were sent the president of the New 
African Allied Trusts and an outstanding law- 
yer. The calibre of the elected representatives 
was unusually high. The political boss of the 
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state was the head of the largest fraternal _ rder. 

For the first time in the American N gro’; 
existence he was “in the money.” All «the 
railroads, utilities, public communication. sys. 
tems, banks, and business houses were »ewly 
chartered to members of the race. Enor:noys 
fees were charged for their operation, but i re. 
turn it was specifically provided that no persons 
other than Negroes were to take over their  per- 
ation, or be employed in any capacity. As soon 
as there developed a Negro concern of some im- 
portance that was threatened by a chartered 
utility or concern from without the state, the 
charter of the latter to operate in New A\lrica 
was revoked or its business was effectively boy- 
cotted. 

Within the first decade of its constitutional 
life, the Negro state controlled and operated 
ninety-seven per cent of all economic enterprises 
in the area. In 1975 it was estimated that the 
wealth of New Africa was equal to that of all 
other Southern states combined. The per capita 
income of the state was $2,700—twice that of 
New York, and the per capita wealth was 
$11,543—five times higher than that of the 
United States as a whole. Income and wages 
were from thirty to eighty per cent higher than 
the average for the country as a whole. The 
state had an income from visitors which rivalled 
that of any other resort area in the United 
States, the whole Gulf Region being given over 
to amusements, and the foremost Negro enter- 
tainers being employed the year around. Agri- 
culture took on new life in the rich delta land, 
and though competition was rife, the state’s 
monopoly of distribution served as a price regu- 
lator and guarded against glutting the market. 
The export trade provided such a favorable in- 
come for the state that New Africa’s tax rate 
was the lowest in the United States. 

Thus was erected in the new state the most 
successful form of capitalism that had been seen 
in the New World. It was run efficiently from 
the point of view of the wealthy, and although 
class lines readily evolved, the area of New 
Africa was the only one in the United States 
where the average man was able to earn enough 
to maintain a comfortable standard of living. 

Many curious and interesting laws developed 
in this state. No one could leave without a pass- 
port, and no white person could make the area 
his permanent residence. There was no racial 
segregation, but such class lines as evolved were 
rigidly observed, and the old obsequities of the 
Civil War period were soon to be noted in new 
trends toward respect for wealth. The state 
tolerated no political or revolutionary doctrines 
in public or in private. As Governor Turner 
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remarked at his inaugural, “This is an area of 
peace, and the things for which we have fought 
are not going to be destroyed by discord within 
our borders.” 

It was ironic for the civilization of the United 
States that when it was having its most unsatis- 
factory economic experience, the isolated Ne- 
gro state Was enjoying its most amazing suc- 
cess. That an economy of plenty could survive 
inan economy of want was most unusual. With- 
in New Africa there was much concern over 
the large number of Negroes moving in from 
all sections of the 
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country were the forces of the masses. They 
moved on Washington and caused the seat of 
government to be moved to the Presidential 
yacht Potomac anchored in Chesapeake Bay. 
Industries were destroyed, utilities were cap- 
tured, the Army joined the side of the revolu- 
tionists and the Atlantic and Pacific fleets sped 

to the United States to lend them further aid. 
Meanwhile, feeling had been mounting 
against New Africa, and the leaders, realizing 
the state’s disadvantageous geographical posi- 
tion and having no desire to be driven into the 
sea, as was Pharoa’s 


United States. Several 
times the issue had 
been taken to the Su- 
preme Court by the 
white population of 
other states, in an ef- 
fort to rule as uncon- 
stitutional the laws 
that forbade whites 
from establishing resi- 
dence in the state. 
Furthermore, the 
elected representatives 
of the people in Wash- 
ington were becoming 
disturbed because they 
saw a racial revolution 


Cross-Bearer 
By LEONARD TWYNHAM 


THE fair white god sinks underneath the cross 
Too crude and rugged for his tender back ; 

But I am one accustomed to all loss, 

I, Simon the Cyrenian, who lack 

No strength of shoulders to bear up the weight 
Of any dark defeat or agony; 

The black man’s burden this—to lift the hate 
Rough-hewn by Roman hands at Calvary! 


Today that ancient beam crushes my soul ; 
An iron imperial hand casts shadows far 
To darken all the globe from pole to pole 
And lay upon my race the yoke of war, 
The ageless yoke galling the necks of those 


army, or to be pushed 
by the Navy into the 
unwelcoming states of 
the North, immediate- 
ly constructed a pro- 
gram of emigration. 
As the alarm mount- 
ed, it became apparent 
that the New Africans 
had foreseen just such 
a situation. Secret 
agreements had been 
made with Great Brit- 
tain and certain South 
American countries 
permitting them haven 
in time of trouble. 
And so, within the 


at hand. The New 
Africa legislature im- 
mediately increased the 


Upon whose spirits fall earth’s shifted woes. 


space of one month 
after the revolution, 


guards at its borders, 

and passed resolutions urging its Senators and 
Representatives ‘to secure from Congress the 
right to secede from the United States and form 
an independent state. Congress refused to con- 
sider this proposal. 

Meanwhile, the C.I.O. had resolved itself 
into the Industrial Actionists for a New Govern- 
ment. They had marshalled a voting strength 
of something in excess of seventy millions and 
were prepared to take over the government at 
the next election. Members of Congress and 
the administration, however, were not willing 
to see a new group come into power. They 
therefore passed a law extending the term of 
the President of the United States from four 
to eight years, and acting under the emergency 
powers voted to the Chief Executive in 1932— 
which had never been repealed—the President 
duly declared it law. Immediately there were 
riots and outbreaks. Marshalled throughout the 


nearly all the inhabi- 
tants of New Africa were either already in, or 
en route to, some West Indian, Central Ameri- 
can or South American country, where they 
could view from afar the dissolution of their 
new-found hope. The revolution finally culmin- 
ated in complete victory for the Industrial Ac- 
tionists for a New Government. 

Since then, the Negro population of the 
United Socialist States of America has never 
exceeded five thousand. Their place in Ameri- 
can life has been taken by the Fiji Islanders, 
who emigrated here when their homeland was 
captured by the aging Hitler in his final world 
empire putsch. The Negroes of New Africa are 
now scattered throughout the tropical world, 
doing exceedingly well at the many businesses 
and industries they have established for 


themselves. 
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Negro Farmers Look Ahead » » » 


®@ By ALBON L. HOLSEY 


said, “I hold that there is no hope for us 

as a race unless we learn to apply our 
education in a practical manner to the natural 
resources of our country and the inter- 
change of commodities as represented in such 
activities as farming and business.” 

On the rural scene in the South many changes 
have taken place since Dr. Washington, dis- 
cussing the possibilities of systematic, intelligent 
farming for the Negro, gave his people this bit 
of practical advice. How well have they fol- 
lowed it in these years? 

In 1920 Negro farm ownership, following a 
steady advance, reached a high of 218,612 out 
of nearly 900,000 Negro farm operators. How- 
ever, in the five-year period from 1925 to 1930, 
Negro farm ownership declined to 182,019. 
Did Negro farmers suddenly become _ less 
thrifty? Probably the reverse is true. 

From 1924 to 1929, the price of cotton aver- 
aged 18.6 cents a pound. Negro farmers, caught 
like other farmers in the South in the false se- 
curity of the “good times” of that period, were 
unaware of and unprepared for the disaster 
which struck them in the fall of 1929. Over- 
expansion kicked the props from under the 


F ORTY years ago Booker T. Washington 


Safeguarding small farmers, tenants, and s’ are. 
croppers, the 1938 farm bill holds new | ope 
for the Negro agricultural worker in the 
South. Here a Tuskegee expert explain: its 
provisions and safeguards in simple language. 


— 


country’s economic structure, and in the crash, 
the effects of soil erosion, imprudent fa: ming 
methods, tariff barriers and reduced foreign 
markets were glaringly exposed as contri! utors 
to the debacle. 

America learned in that depression that the 
interests of farming are not remote and dis. 
connected from our general economic structure. 
but instead are in the very dynamos of ever 
industrial plant, in every loaded freight car and 
in the front office of every bank. 

In the emergency measures adopted in 1933 
to halt the force of the depression, our govern- 
ment gave the farmer his first trustworthy pro- 
mise of a more equitable share of the nation’s 
income, and some relief from successive peaks 
and dips in the prices of farm products. The 
farm bill which was recently passed by Con- 
gress—the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938—is the complete fulfillment of that  pro- 
mise. 

Secretary Wallace, under whose leadership 
the five-year fight of the 
farmers was won, has re- 
peatedly said that the suc- 


cess of the several pro- 


grams authorized by this 
bill will depend very large- 
ly upon how well they 
serve Southern farmers, 


To Eliminate Homes Like This Is One Aim of the New Farm Bill 


Northern farmers, Western 
farmers and Eastern farm- 
ers; white farmers, Negro 
farmers, and all other 
farmers who are a part of 
the nation. 

Since 1933, Negro farm 
ownership has made an 
impressive comeback. It 
has advanced from 182,- 
019 to 186,065, a gain of 
over 4,000. In this increase 
there is apparent a definite 
application of the theory 
propounded by Booker T. 
Washington. 

A large majority of Ne- 
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go iarmers in the past have fallen into that 
group receiving less than $200 per year in con- 
grvation payments. The increased payments 
made possible by the new $50,000,000 alloca- 
tion will have far-reaching possibilities in help- 
ing to stabilize Negro farm life, as well as en- 
-ouraging present and future Negro farm own- 
ers to apply their education to the resources of 
the country at a profit. 

Several items in the bill are included for the 
especial purpose of safeguarding the interests 
of small farmers, tenants, and sharecroppers. 
One important change is in the manner acre- 
ages of various commodities will be apportioned 
to the states, counties, and farms. This should 
reduce the number of complaints regarding 
acreage allotments by county committees. 

Another highly important provision makes 
possible an increase in the conservation pay- 
ments to sharecroppers. The Act stipulates that 
payments which are to be shared by landlords 
and tenants and sharecroppers will be divided 
as the crop is divided. Heretofore, sharecrop- 
pers have received about 25 per cent of the 
payment. Under the new provision they should 
average from 40 to 50 per cent. 

Payments for soil-building practices will be 
divided according to the way in which land- 
lords, tenants, and sharecroppers take part in 
the practices. A clear understanding on this 
point at planting time will eliminate much con- 
fusion at time of settlement. 

Here and there in the bill there lurk potential 
dangers to tenants and sharecroppers. For ex- 
ample, the national allotment for cotton in 1938 
as proclaimed by Secretary Wallace is 26,300,- 
000 acres. This is a reduction of approximately 
8,000,000 acres from 1937 and is 15,000,000 
fewer acres than the average planting prior to 
1933. 

While such a reduction is necessary to offset 
the excessive cotton carry-over from 1937, it 
will likewise reduce the acreage available to ten- 
ants and sharecroppers for producing their 
main cash crop. At the same time, the Act in- 
structs the Secretary “as far as practicable, to 
protect the interests of tenants and sharecrop- 
pers.” This difficulty was anticipated when pro- 
vision was made to increase the acreage of those 
farms whose allotments are 15 acres or less. 

One new provision which is said to have been 
inserted over the protests of officials of the Agri- 
culture Department permits any farmer to as- 
sign his anticipated conservation check “as se- 
curity for cash or advances to finance making a 
crop.” Such assignments must be acknowledged 
in the presence of the Country Agricultural Ex- 
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tension Agent, and the farmer “shall file with 
such County Agricultural Extension Agent an 
affidavit stating that the assignment is not made 
to pay or secure any pre-existing indebtedness.” 

Despite all the safeguards with which a new 
law like this is always surrounded, there are 
some individuals who boldly attempt to mis- 
apply them for selfish purposes. Vigilant offi- 
cials of the Agriculture Department are con- 
stantly discovering some new and daring scheme 
by which unfair nga and others are divert- 
ing to their own use# soil conservation payments 
intended for tenants and sharecroppers. Recent- 
ly representatives of two enormously wealthy 
and widely known companies are alleged to 
have been caught “red-handed” in such heart- 
less schemes. 

Taken as a whole, however, the 1938 Act 
offers many new advantages and opportunities 
to Negro farmers, and the interests of that seg- 
ment of our race will be advanced in such pro- 
portion as widespread information concerning 
it increases the number of persons to benefit by 
its provisions, and helps to protect those who 
participate. 


Government Aid Will Help Him Make A Crop 
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@ By MANET FOWLER 


there in front of Halton Hall—while 

white Miss Rauber was fumbling and 
struggling for words—brown Linda Payne was 
trying to think, and to avoid seeing the pictures. 
It was hard to think, to form the phrases that 
should answer, “Yes, if’s all right, Miss Rauber, 
I understand ; I understand you’re not to blame ; 
yes, I understand your position perfectly!” It 
was difficult to voice the phrases that would 
say ‘all right’ to Miss Rauber calmly, without 
revealing that the pictures were there now, pic- 
tures that went together to make it futile for 
Linda to listen, that made Linda want Miss 
Rauber to stop talking and please to go away 
somewhere, quickly. 

Singly, the pictures had been important en- 
ough, and each had hurt at its own time. But 
now Miss Rauber was talking about her sorority. 
She was saying, “You know I’m sorry, Linda; 
you know it’s not my fault; you know that J 
like you, don’t you, Linda?” And as she talked 
the pictures blended into disquieting mental 
views of pervading scenery—quickly, consecu- 
tively, easily fused in the hazy autumnal blur, 
among the shedding campus trees, before the 
carefully-blocked entrance of Halton Hall. To- 
gether, merged one after the other like that, 
they hurt more. 

If it had not been for what Mother and 
Father, at home in Lowie, in the South, had 
thought, and for what the Dean, here at Mars- 
ton University, in the North, had said, the pic- 
tures would not have wounded so deeply. But 
Mother and Father had planned rigidly on 
Marston. They lived in a small Southern city, 
had a comfortable home, a fair income, a car, 
and some white friends who were very broad- 
minded. And they had Linda. But with all of 
their “position,” they could not escape entirely 
the raw Southern prejudices—and when Linda 
was graduated with honors from high school, 
Mother and Father had decided to send her to 
Marston University: she would learn to feel the 
glow of Northern equality, even though her 
parents might never quite escape the hateful 
condescension of their homeland. 

At the University the Dean was particularly 
respected and famous, for in a conservative 
world Marston was known everywhere as a liber- 
al institution and for this he was largely re- 
sponsible. The Dean was spoken of as a liberal, 
but not a radical. It was his opinion that one 
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A LL the while Miss Rauber was talking, 


An absorbing short story by a young w ter 
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could be liberal and have brilliantly exprcssed 
opinions as to free speech and human rights 
(for all men are created equal, my friends) and 
even as to labor’s persistent fight—as lon, of 
course, as one didn’t go too far. . . 

As Miss Rauber swallowed her words, Linda 
remembered that it was on the first day at the 
University, in late September, that the Dean had 
made his initial address at the Freshman Assem- 
bly. It was difficult to forget its resolved impres- 
siveness, for the Dean was liberal, and he spoke 
his views fearlessly and brilliantly. 

On the first day of school the Marston Uni- 
versity auditorium had been filled with young 
people—some eager, with believing naivete, 
some nonchalant with the boredom of youthful 
sophistication. Their massed faces were like pale 
chalk areas in the hall’s dark gloom—all some 
shade of white but Linda’s—-with all colors of 
hair, lips, and eyes, and all shapes of noses and 
chins. Linda’s alone was the face distinctive for 
its tawniness—an oval with soft black eyes and 
small but opulent lips like inverted half-moons 
in vermillion. 

All the faces were turned toward the tall, 
ascetically thin Dean, as he brushed the stiff 
gray hair from his narrow-lined forehead with 
one hand ; the crowd was looking expectantly as 
his short triangular beard bristled, as the long 
bony fingers of the other white hand gripped 
tensely the pedestal-edges. 

The first pep-talks had been not too interest- 
ing, nor the freshmen too attentive. A soft- 
voiced flow of polite inanities had been released 
by a correctly gracious Dean of Women, fashion- 
able in navy with touches of white ; a wisecrack- 
ing ‘hello,’ had been offered glibly by the stocky, 
clean-faced, red-haired boy who was Student 
Council president; a brief welcome had come 
from the blue-eyed girl chairman of the 
Women’s Assembly ; and, before the Dean stood, 
one rousingly tuneful chorus of the University- 
song, Hail to Marston, Hall of Liberty, had been 
sung by the class. Then the Dean had spoken. 
The freshmen listened, for his voice was weight- 
ed with tones rich and full, and the splendor 
of his final phrases resounded against the dismal 
panelled walls. 
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“You should know,” the Dean said slowly, 
“that Marston University is in its very essence 
4 democratic institution. With a disregard for 
the world outside that pains sometimes, with 
understanding knowledge of some unpleasant 
conditions in Europe—of some, yes, in America 
we at our University shall remain free and 
equal men and women. 

“Our doors are open to all who come; to all 
who try to make the best of their opportunity. 
At Marston you are one body; one group of 
seekers for truth, without thought or concern 
for races, creeds, or religions. We welcome you 
all here; we invite you to make the most of 
what Marston has to offer!” 

Linda’s cheers had joined those of the other 
five hundred freshmen, with enthusiasm, with 
grateful joy for the Dean’s words. His expres- 
sion was confirmation for Mother and Father: 
this university was different; everything was 
different from home. How different was the 
Dean from Mr. Wagstraw, for instance! 

Mr. Wagstraw was president of the white 
school-board at home, and Linda remembered 
his address at her high school commencement. 
When fat Mr. Wagstraw spoke to or of Negroes 
he always said “you people,” for Mr. Wagstraw 
was the kind of Southerner who could know no 
black-and-white ‘we.’ Still, Dr. Hogan, the 
dark-skinned principal of Douglass, had been 
obviously pleased that Mr. Wagstraw had ac- 
tually come to speak to the graduates. It was a 
fine thing for Mr. Wagstraw to do, just as it 
was fine for the city to let its Negro citizens use 
the Municipal Auditorium for the exercises, for 
the first time in history. Yes, Linda thought, the 
white Marston Dean was certainly different 
from white Mr. Wagstraw at home; that made 
being at Marston good. 

After the Dean had finished his speech the 
freshmen had plodded toward the huge brass 
seal-engraved doors. Outside, as the chatting 
groups separated, the September sun was shin- 
ing, a cool breeze was beginning to stir, and the 
sky was clean and crystal blue. 

The crisp currents of air felt good on her 
cheeks as Linda walked brisky across the campus 
to Halton Hall, Marston’s women’s dormitory, 
to register for her room. She had been thinking 
about this during the assembly, though there 
was no real need to hurry ; the deposit had been 
mailed the required three months before, the 
receipt returned, and her registration accepted. 

At the Hall the clerk came quickly when she 
saw the colored girl standing near the warm 
glow of the desk-lamp, between the two dull 
green artificial palms. As she hastened, many in- 
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coming residents were passing through the lob- 
by, filling it with their pleasant chatter. Reach- 
ing the desk, the clerk nodded, smiled mechani- 
cally at Linda, and asked, “May I help you?” 

“Yes, thank you,” answered Linda, proffer- 
ing the deposit-slip, “I’m a freshman, and I 
came to complete arrangements for my room.” 

The clerk was surprised; she did not smile 
any more. Fingering the deposit-slip, she looked 
at Linda, troubled. 

“I’m very sorry, Miss Payne,” she stammered 
finally, “but evidently there’s some mistake ; I’m 
sure there is. I’m sorry, but we really have no 
room here; you see, we’re always overcrowded ; 
perhaps that’s where the mistake came.” 

But Linda could not understand such a mis- 
take; how could there be a mistake when the 
deposit-slip had been mailed to Mother three 
months before? How could there be a mistake 
when the slip said that all one had to do was 
to pay the remainder of the fee and get the 
room ? 

“It is unfortunate,” comforted the clerk, “but 
the University has a list of approved boarding- 
residences ; we shall find you a room, I am sure. 
Oh, yes,” she said, glancing at the list, “Mrs. 
Mae Johnson has a room; that’s at 225 First 
Place, Rosemont. I’m sure you'll be happier 
and more comfortable there, Miss Payne, and 
the University will return your deposit.” 

Nothing else could be done. That was the first 
day, after the Dean’s speech, and Linda was a 
little tired, and now, a little worried; but she 
climbed aboard one of the tall buses at the edge 
of the campus and took a trip to Rosemont. 

Mrs. Johnson’s home was clean and pleasant- 
ly furnished, and Rosemont apparently was the 
city’s most pleasant suburb populated primarily 
by Negroes. But Rosemont was an hour’s ride 
from the University; Halton Hall only a few 
minutes’ walk across the campus! 

The three other girls at Mrs. Johnson’s were 
all Negroes (was that what the clerk had meant 
by being ‘happier and more comfortable ?’) and 
two years before, Linda soon found, they too 
had been sent to Rosemont from a Marston 
dormitory because of a ‘mistake.’ Now they no 
longer needed to be sent; they came automatic- 
ally, and they revealed few collegiate ambitions. 

“You'd better make yourself contented,” one 
of them advised the newcomer, “with getting 
all you can from your courses at the University. 
Forget about activities; you’ll only be shoved 
around politely if you go out for that sort of 
thing, and you’d have a better time, with less 
worry and expense, at a good movie!” 

Linda refused to listen; had not the Dean 
spoken? It was simply a matter of personal 
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initiative, the Dean had said, for they were all 
welcome. Some people were always trying to 
take the joy from life; pessimists ! 

It was only when the first letter from Mother 
came that she began ‘to wonder. Mother said, 
quite proudly, that mild Dr. Hogan wanted 
to put a piece in the paper about Linda’s going 
to Marston, and had written the University to 
discover how many of the students were Ne- 
groes. The registrar had written the Douglass 
principal that he was sorry, but “Marston Uni- 
versity keeps no records of the races of her stu- 
dents.” 

Mother was happy. Dr. Hogan was too sub- 
missive, and that letter was good to show him 
what type of school Linda was going to in the 
North. But Linda was puzzled ; she remembered 
clearly that one blank on the University’s regis- 
tration-card was for race, another for religion. 
She had filled the former blank with Negro, 
and the latter with African Methodist Episco- 
pal. She would not tell Mother, but the Univer- 
sity did have a record. It was strange that the 
registrar should write Dr. Hogan that letter, 
though the Dean had said that they were one 
body . . . without concern... . 

It was not long after Mother’s letter had 
come that the pictures had begun to form, in 
rapid, periodic sketches. Linda had to believe 
finally the girls at Mrs. Johnson’s. Classes had 
been all right—efficient, impersonal, but all 
right generally—and some of the Jewish girls, 
especially, were friendly. Some intervals were 
unbelievably pleasant, but even these were brok- 
en, and shadowed, and were now being erased, 
as the important hurting things formed the 
pictures. Marston University had given them 
quietly to Linda Payne. They were moving, 
character-ful pictures. They would not go away 
easily. Each had hurt at its own time. 

There was one picture, in the registration 
room adjacent to the Marston Gymnasium— 
dreary, closet-like ; an undraped window, a dark 
brown desk for the swimming-coach, a table 
for the gym-assistant, stiff wooden chairs for 
waiting registrants: 

Linda stood at the desk, the admission-card 
for swimming in her hand. The coach, her 
stringy blonde hair closely cropped, was busily 

signing the cards, thrust before her in mechani- 
cal routine by young tapered white fingers. But 
this hand with a card—Linda Payne’s hand— 
was slim-fingered, but dark. After a vacant 
pause, the coach’s whispered, hesitant snatches 
of words came. 

“It’s highly unfortunate . . . but Miss Payne, 
you, are, frankly, the first Negro girl to register 
for swimming in several years . . . so it’s likely 
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that you'll put in practice-hours—well, ali ne— 
under Miss jones, coach at the Recre ition 
Center’s pool, Rosemont. 

“Of course, it’s not really the Unive: ity’s 
fault ... the University merely leases the Liverty 
Women’s Association pool, and the LWA just 
will not allow Negroes to swim there. How ver 
if you could come in once a week, with your 
hours signed by Miss Jones, the University . . 
will accredit them, I am sure .. . withou’ in. 
convenience.” 

Listening to the coach, Linda Payne won- 
dered, why must the University lease only the 
LWA pool? There must be other pools the Uni- 
versity could have leased! But she took her 
card to the Recreation Center in Rosemont, and 
met Miss Jones—-and that, was all there was to 
the first picture: she took the card; she went 
back to Rosemont; she met Miss Jones. 

But there were more pictures; even in the 
gym there came another—in the gray-walled 
gym, where the hooped baskets were stretched 
high above Linda, sitting, excited and happy, 
with other blue-rompered, soft-shod girls on 
floor-mats, awaiting anxiously try-outs for the 
varsity basketball-squad. Linda was neither 
nervous nor afraid. She had been the mainstay 
as captain of the Douglass Girls’ Five at home; 
while practising in the gym, she had seen the 
other girls at Marston play. 

The try-outs! Linda made the basket three 
times in five minutes. Playing vigorously for- 
ward, center, guard, by command. When she 
heard last year’s observant varsity captain mur- 
mur to a companion, “That colored girl— 
simply stunning, the way she plays!” she was 
glad, and confident. 

But when the coach read the list of those 
chosen—twice she read the list—she did not an- 
nounce Linda Payne’s name. It was in the 
shower rooms afterwards that Linda, disap- 
pointed, overheard the gym-assistant, absently 
commenting, 

“It’s a shame about the colored girl, isn’t it? 
. . . Seemed to have great stuff . . . but better, 
after all, I suppose, to eliminate her now, than 
to have all the row later with the Southern con- 
tracts!” 

In a class was formed a third picture, one that 
wounded especially, because Professor Butler 
was one of Linda’s favorite teachers. He had 
never done anything like this in class before. 
Professor Butler was interesting, and his classes 
were usually crowded; hundreds of seats, each 
taken, every dav. But on the front row, Linda 
knew that this day’s lecture was not going over 
well. Short, red-faced, his rapidly-graying hair 
fringing his bald head, the teacher’s loud coarse 
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yoi'c droned monotonously, singsong, chanting. 
The class was restless—rattling papers, moving 
around, talking in undertones-—until Professor 
Butler told the joke. 

Worried Professor Butler told a Negro dialect- 
joke, about “lazy Rastus and his fat black 
Mandy;” of Mandy and her wash-tubs; of 
Rastus and his eternally occupied mattress. Pro- 
fessor Butler could not do the Negro dialect well 

that made it worse——but he looked beyond 
Linda, staring at him from the first row, as he 
blandly continued his joke. Most of the people 
in the class were jews: Adler, Blumenfeld, 
Cohen. Linda felt them all staring now, staring 
at the back of her neck. Professor Butler, red 
and nervous because they did not laugh, grinned 
himself, alone. 

During one of the routine conferences Linda 
was talking with the Dean of Women in her 
office. Without mentioning Professor Butler’s 
name, Linda spoke of this incident, telling the 
Dean of Women that the teacher's recitation 
of a Negro joke like that troubled and hurt her 
very much. The Dean of Women seemed a little 
annoyed as she answered Linda quietly, saying 
only, 

“It is unfortunate, Miss Payne, that things 
are, well, as they undoubtedly are. I myself have 
some charming Negro acquaintances and I am 
very much in sympathy with the Negro people ; 
but I believe that you will be much happier 
if you will learn to accept certain things with- 
out worrying about them. That’s really the only 
consolation I know to give.” 

Linda went home to Mrs. Johnson’s with a 
headache. The Dean of Women! She would 
never understand how ‘Miss Payne’ detested try- 
ing to accept the things, though the other girls 
at Mrs. Johnson’s said that was the most con- 
venient solution to the problem. But Linda 
could never truly accept them, not as they were, 
and she did not think she ought to. 

There had come finally this latest picture. Be- 
cause it was just formed, today in the Rose 
Lounge in Halton Hall, it was more searingly 
vivid than the rest. 

It was Rush Week at school, and the note 
Linda found with her mail at Mrs. Johnson’s 
yesterday had said, “Pi Zeta Phi invites you 
cordially to tea in the Rose Lounge, Halton 
Hall, Friday, at three.” 

Pi Zeta Phi? Marston’s “sorority of the 
blessed,” the girls said. Linda was overwhelmed. 
At three, she joined gaily the long trails of girls 
moving across the campus to Halton Hall. 
Lightly she walked up the low concrete steps 
to the Hall, and through the opened door of the 
Lounge. 
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The Lounge was beautiful. Soft lamp-light 
cast friendly shadows along the shrimp-tinted 
walls, and a large ivory floor-vase stood in one 
corner, with tall blue delphinium pointing. At 
the windows were the creamy heavy sateen cur- 
tains piped in rose and navy. There were the 
small navy and ivory leather lounge-chairs ; thc 
tea-table, decorated with the brass flower-bowl 
in its center, the tall lighted candles, and the tea- 
service, with the sorority-sisters standing care- 
lessly, graciously superior, about it. 

The room was filled with guests; some girls, 
sitting at small tables chatting idly, to stifle the 
nervousness of conscious social inspection, others 
standing and smoking. 

Linda entered. The pleasant chatter ceased. 
Activity was interrupted. As she sat in a chair, 
the girls’ eyes fastened upon her, until one of 
the group at the tea-table approached compe- 
tently. That was Miss Rauber, Miss Rauber in 
the American history class. 

Embarrassed, Miss Rauber spoke to Linda 
hurriedly, of class triviliaities, of anything, until 
she whispered, 

“Could I see you outside for a minute, 
Linda?” 

They walked, casually on the surface, toward 
the entrance. Cool, efficient, brilliant Miss Rau- 
ber’s face was flushed when they stood outside ; 
she stammered even. 

Now Miss Rauber was talking; groping, 
floundering, trying to find the best words. 

“You don’t know how rotten this makes me 
feel, Linda,” Miss Rauber was saying. “You 
just couldn’t know. . . . Well—really— I don’t 
understand how it could have happened... . 
It isn’t that I mind—you know that, Linda— 
but, well, its’ just a rule; it’s just a rule of our 
sorority, that we don’t have—mixed races!” 

Linda Payne was hearing Miss Rauber. Stilled 
at the entrance, her back to the door of the 
Lounge, she knew that she should say some- 
thing; she should do something. She was trying 
to think of the phrases that would say ‘all right’ 
calmly, but she could not answer Miss Rauber. 
She could barely raise her eyes and gaze across 
the campus—seeing only the mental pictures 
forming rapidly, together, merged in the fall 
shadow among the trees. 

Miss Rauber could not look at Linda. It was 
terrible to have to break such news. Miss Rauber 
could only touch Linda lightly on the arm and 
go back into the now strained atmosphere of the 
Lounge. 

Miss Rauber had gone. Why was Linda 
standing here with her back to the entrance, 
seeing only pictures, seeing only faces?—the 
(Continued on Page 121) 
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New York Leads the Way » » » 


@ By ELMER ANDERSON CARTER 


N the first day of January, 1938, un- 
O employment compensation, popularly 
known as Unemployment Insurance, 
became effective in several states of the Union. 
Before the end of 1939 it is expected that every 
state will have placed in operation a system of 
compensation whereby men and women who 
suffer from unemployment will receive a weekly 
stipend known as a benefit for a certain num- 
ber of weeks—determined by the amount of 
wages each has earned during his time of em- 
ployment. The rate of benefits or compensation 
is likewise determined in most states by the 
weekly wage of the employee in his regular em- 
ployment. In the State of New York the mini- 
mum benefit is seven dollars per week, the max- 
imum fifteen, and the duration of benefits may 
not be more than sixteen weeks. This varies a 
little in other states but in general the prevailing 
principle is that the weekly benefit for unem- 
ployment shall be fifty per cent of the full time 
weekly wages of the employee not to exceed a 
certain maximum, nor to be less than a certain 
minimum. All workers are not covered by Un- 
employment Insurance; domestic workers are 
excluded in most of the states (New York is an 
exception) as are farm laborers, and employees 
of religious, charitable, educational and other 
non-profit-making organizations. Only those 
workers are covered who work in establishments 
employing a certain minimum force; in New 
York State the number is four—in some other 
states eight. 
Improvements In System Planned 
The inauguration of unemployment compen- 
sation in the United States is perhaps the most 
significant social advance that has been made in 
the last half century. The laws at present are 
admittedly inadequate and imperfect, and in 
many respects leave much to be desired, but the 
fact that the United States has adopted and ac- 
cepted the principle of compensation of workers 
for periods of unemployment is in itself a social 
conquest of tremendous consequence. Time and 
experience will bring changes which will serve to 
make more effective the actual administration 
of unemployment compensation, bringing bene- 
fits to those long unemployed who are the most 
needy—extending the duration of benefit pay- 
ments, and including all of those who work for 
a living whether they be domestics or farm la- 
borers, whether they are one of a number of em- 
ployees or the only one. These problems even 
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How Negro workers have been integrated ir > 
every phase of the administrative work of t 2 
New York State Department of Placement ar { 
Unemployment Insurance as a result of for - 
sight and close interracial cooperation. 


now are being studied by able students of he 
theory of unemployment insurance, and there 
can be little doubt that the future will reveal so- 
lutions which at the present time are not reaciily 
apparent. 


Are Negroes Excluded?—How and Why 


The Negro has observed the development of 
unemployment insurance with something of 
hope mingled with apprehension. He realizes 
that the exclusion of domestics and farm labor- 
ers eliminated with one sweeping stroke the great 
mass of Negro workers. There are some who 
feel that these restrictions are not mere accidents 
but have been inserted by deliberate intent to 
push Negro workers out beyond the pale of ben- 
efits. The fact is, however, that although this is 
the ultimate effect, it by no means is the motiva- 
tion. America, following in so far as possible the 
experience of Great Britain, excluded these 
workers not on the basis of race or color, but 
because of the enormous difficulties in adminis- 
tration which their inclusion would entail. As 
times go on, however, there is strong probability 
that the farm worker and the domestic will be 
covered throughout the nation. 

Negroes eager to enter the field of public ser- 
vice have viewed the development of govern- 
mental agencies with misgiving and disappoint- 
ment. Except in rare instances they have par- 
ticipated to a very limited degree in the admin- 
istrative set-ups of the newer and most recently 
created units of public service. The many com- 
missions which the Federal government has es- 
tablished have followed almost without excep- 
tion the general practice of commerce and in- 
dustry, which is to deny to Negro youth—even 
those trained and capable—the opportunity to 
work save in the lowest paid jobs. The Federal 
government in this respect has slavishly followed 
the line of least resistance, which means that the 
bi-racial pattern of racial segregation has been 
adopted almost universally. In the South, where 
racial segregation is the established way of life, 
even this concession might be viewed as a dis- 
tinct step forward. In the North, where racial 
segregation theoretically at least is illegal, the 
establishment of segregated units by Federal or 
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State covernments is to say the least unfortunate, 
if it i: not wholly indefensible. 


The DPUI of New York State—Personnel 


New York State began the development of the 
administrative machinery to carry out the provi- 
sions of the Unemployment Insurance Act as 
early as 1935. The New York law was passed 
by the State legislature and signed by Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman early in the spring of that 
vear. By the middle of the summer the gigantic 
task of expanding the employment service—cor- 
relating its functions with the newly created Di- 
vision of Unemployment Insurance, establishing 
the procedure for the receipt of the tax on pay- 
rolls, building a personnel for the proper func- 
tioning of this Division—was under way. 

Unemployment Insurance offered a new op- 
portunity for young men and women anxious to 
enter public service at a time when job oppor- 
tunities in private industry and commerce were 
limited. Under the State law the personnel had 
to be selected from Civil Service lists established 
as the result of competitive examinations. How- 
ever, some provisional appointments subject to 
examination before permanent status could be 
granted, were made when necessary. In the 
matter of selecting the skeleton personnel, the 
Unemployment Insurance Division of the New 
York State Department of Labor early took the 
position that trained and qualified Negroes 
should be included in the list of provisional ap- 
pointees at the outset. 

This position was a long step in advance of 
the traditional attitude of most of the depart- 
ments of the State government. The Depart- 
ment of Law, under Attorney - General John 
Bennett, is another notable exception. It was 
in line, however, with the expressed wish of the 
State’s Chief Executive, Governor Lehman, that 
capable citizens of color should be given the op- 
portunity for complete participation in the State 
service. 

A profound student of social and economic 
conditions even before his assumption of the 
Governor’s chair, equipped with a wide and 
sympathetic knowledge of the problems which 
beset the Negro, Governor Lehman early in his 
career established a precedent by appointing 
Negroes to important policy-making bodies of 
the State. Soon after his first election he ap- 
pointed Walter White, Executive Secretary of 
the N.A.A.C.P., to the Board of the N. Y. Train- 
ing School for Boys at Warwick, N. Y.; Eugene 
Kinckle Jones to the State )lanning Board, and 
Dr. Ernest Alexander to the Employment Service 
Advisory Council. There followed the appoint- 
ment of T. Arnold Hill to the Commission on 
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Unemployment and later to the Board of Social 
Welfare, and the appointment of the writer to 
the State Advisory Council of Unemployment 
Insurance, and more recently to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Appeal Board. 

The Industrial Commissioner of the State of 
New York, Elmer F. Andrews, himself has been 
a strong proponent of the democratic ideal in 
the Labor Department. The department under 
his direction has been and is singularly free from 
racial bias in the matter of apointments from 
the Civil Service lists. And the Commissioner 
gave his sanction without reservation to the pro- 
visional appointment of Negroes to the Division 
of Unemployment Insurance of the Department 
of Labor. 

Negro citizens in New York have been for- 
tunate in the composition of the administrative 
personnel of this Division. The Executive Di- 
rector, Glenn A. Bowers, and later the Admin- 
istrator, Paul Sifton, have been diligent in see- 
ing that no one was excluded because of race 
or color or creed if he possessed the qualifications 
required. Provisional appointments of Negroes 
were made soon after the division was organ- 
ized. Two men were appointed as provisional 
payroll examiners, in the Bureau of Insurance 
Control, one junior economist in the Bureau of 
Research and Statistics, and one appointee as 
an administrative assistant with the grade of 
Assistant District Superintendent. 

In those positions for which Civil Service lists 
are available no provisional appointments may 
be made and in this respect the failure of young 
colored men and women to make themselves 
eligible for appointment by passing examina- 
tions and having their names placed on lists for 
appointment was painfully apparent. On the 
clerical lists for stenographers, typists, and junior 
typists, there were very few young colored men 
and women until comparatively recently and 
as a result there were a very few who could be 
appointed to these positions. 


The Place of the Negro in the Division 


Although there was general recognition in the 
Labor Department of New York of the right of 
citizens of color to the same opportunities vouch- 
safed to other citizens under the law, the ques- 
tion immediately arose as to the extent of their 
participation in the new set-up. Would Negro 
interviewers, assistant interviewers, and managers 
be confined to Harlem? In other words, was 
the principle of racial segregation to be the un- 
derlying motif in the expanded employment 
service? Throughout the city Negroes expressed 
apprehension and concern over the policy to 
be adopted. 
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There was reason for their concern. For a 
number of years there had been a State Employ- 
ment Office in Harlem. It was organized and 
established by legislative decree at the instance 
of leading Negro citizens of New York who 
were vitally interested in the employment of 
Negroes in the State’s industries. Experience not 
always pleasant had convinced them that un- 
less a State employment office could be estab- 
lished in the center of the Negro population, an 
office staffed solely by Negroes, that the Negro 
would suffer. Moreover, it was feared, and justly 
so at the time, that a Negro office offered the 
sole chance for Negroes get into the State 
Employment Service as managers, interviewers, 
counsellors and stenographers. 

It is no criticism of the administration of the 
Harlem Office, which has been uniformily effi- 
cient, to say that its objectives at best were only 
partially attained. For what followed the estab- 
lishment of the Harlem office was the inevitable 
course that must follow all segregated pvblic in- 
stitutions. Negroes soon found out that although 
the Harlem office theoretically was designed to 
serve the Harlem district and that colored ap- 
plicants for employment in other districts were 
to be served by the offices nearest the districts 
in which they lived, almost all Negroes, no mat- 
ter where they came from, were directed to re- 
port to the Harlem office. Further, whatever 
efforts had previously been made to place Negro 
applicants for employment in other offices grad- 
ually diminished and there developed a general 
feeling that the responsibility for the placement 
of Negroes belonged to the Harlem office alone. 
The result of this was to increase the placements 
from the Harlem office and by the same pro- 
cess to limit the effectiveness of the placement 
service as it related to Negro citizens. No less 
serious was the handicap that it placed on Ne- 
groes aspiring for positions in the Employment 
Service, for although there were a score or more 
state employment offices scattered throughout 
the area, there was little hope for a Negro to 
secure a position unless a vacancy occurred in 
the Harlem office. 

These conditions were not unknown to the 
Employment Service. And with the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Ernest Alexander to the Employ- 
ment Service Advisory Council by Industrial 
Commissioner Andrews, at the request of Gov- 

ernor Lehman, an effort was launched to cor- 
rect the abuses which had developed by virtue 
of the adoption of a Negro office. A colored 
woman with a Civil Service rating of Employ- 
ment Manager was appointed outside the Har- 
lem area, and with the advent of the National 
Reemployment Service an attempt was made to 
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effect a wider distribution of Negroes in the 
Employment Service. 

It was not, however, until the beginnir — of 
the reorganization of the Employment Se. vice 
in connection with the establishment of U) em. 
ployment Insurance that effective measures - vere 
adopted to secure equitable treatment of N.-gro 
applicants for employment and an unrestr’. ted 
opportunity for qualified Negro men and 
women to enter the State Employment Se: vice 
on the basis of merit. 

In order that the question might not be 
shunted aside during the busy days of the or- 
ganization of the new Division of Placenient 
and Unemployment Insurance, a committee on 
the Relationship of Negro Citizens to the Divi- 
sion was created at the request of the writer as 
a member of the Unemployment Insurance Ad- 
visory Council by Glenn A. Bowers, at that 
time Executive Director of the Division of Un- 
employment Insurance. This committee orig- 
inally was composed of representatives from the 
two Advisory Councils, the Employment Ser- 
vice Advisory Council, and the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Council. The personnel of 
the committee included Professor Herman A. 
Gray, Chairman of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance State Advisory Council; Henry Esberg of 
the Employment Service Advisory Council (now 
deceased); Dr. Ernest Alexander of the Em- 
ployment Service Advisory Council, now chair- 
man of the committee; and the writer. Fritz 
Kaufman, a veteran of the Employment Ser- 
vice, Assistant to the Executive Director of the 
Division of Placement and Unemployment In- 
surance, acted as secretary to the committee. 

The committee began its work with a single 
objective, to secure, insofar as possible, equality 
of treatment of Negroes in every particular in 
the Employment Service, and in the newly or- 
ganized Division of Placement and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance. This comprehended a survey 
of the treatment of Negro applicants in the 
various employment offices—an analysis of the 
number and distribution of the Negro personnel 
in the Employment Service; an inquiry into 
the experience of Negroes in Civil Service ex- 
aminations—and most important, the formula- 
tion of a realistic and definite program which 
would serve to accomplish the aim which the 
committee hoped to achieve. The actual work 
of assembling the facts was entrusted to William 
H. H. Wilkinson, now manager of the Employ- 
ment office in Jamaica, Long Island. 

The Division placed every resource at the 
disposal of the committee. And the administra- 
tive officers gave evidence of being eager them- 
selves to eliminate racial segregation and to 
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reduce discrimination to the barest minimum. 

The proposals of the committee were adopted 

without dissent in almost every instance. These 

roposals essentially were as follows: 

4. To select the personnel for various grades, 
District Superintendent, Assistant District 
Superintendent, Employment Manager, 
Senior Employment Interviewer, Senior 
Placement Counsellor, Placement Coun- 
sellor, Assistant Employment Interviewer, 
on the basis of merit without regard to 
race or color or creed. 

B. To end the designation of the Harlem of- 
fice as a Negro office in theory and in fact. 

C. To inaugurate in the Training Courses, es- 
tablished for the personnel, lectures and 
procedures which would emphasize the 
necessity of equality of treatment for all 
citizens with particular emphasis on the 
placement of minority groups. 

D. To secure the appointment of a qualified 
Negro to act as an Examiner in the Civil 
Service oral examinations in order that 
Negroes otherwise capable might not be 
rejected because of biased judgment of such 
intangibles as personality, aggressiveness, 
resourcefulness, and speech, which have 
been the rocks on which many a Negro’s 
hopes have been wrecked. 

Joint conferences were held between the com- 
mittee and members of the official staff of the 
Division and doubtless will continue to be held 
as new problems or old ones in new guise pre- 
sent themselves. 

Certain accomplishments may be noted now 
for the record. Among them are that for the 
first time in the history of the State of New 
York a Negro in the person of Eugene Kinckle 
Jones, Executive Secretary of the National Ur- 
ban League, was appointed as an Oral Exam- 
iner by the Civil Service Commission. Mr. Jones 
was one of the Oral Examiners for positions in 
the higher grades such as Manager, Senior In- 
terviewer, Senior Counsellor, Principal Coun- 
sellor, and with two colleagues conducted exam- 
inations in’Syracuse, Rochester, Albany and the 
City of New York. It would be difficult to over- 
estimate the importance of this recognition of 
the right of the Negro to participate in the ex- 
amination of candidates for positions in the State 
service. It established a precedent that was fol- 
lowed by the Civil Service Commission of the 
City of New York in the oral examinations for 
positions in the Department of Social Welfare. 
And not least in importance, it dramatically 
demonstrated to future executives in the Divi- 
sion that Negro citizens were not an entirely 
insignificant element in the affairs of the State 
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of New York. Certainly the candidate for pub- 
lic office who faces a Negro as an examiner of 
his fitness for the position to which he aspires, 
cannot look upon the qualifications of a Negro 
who makes application for employment wholly 
with contempt. Finally, the presence of a Negro 
Examiner gave assurance to Negro candidates 
that they would not suffer in the final appraisal 
of their fitness because of the incident of race 
and color. 

How far the Division of Placement and Un- 
employment Insurance has gone in carrying out 
the recommendations of the Committee on 
Negro Relationships may be seen from an ex- 
amination of the following table which lists the 
number of Negroes in the Division and their 
distribution : 

Colored Civil Service Employees in Operating 

Offices of the New York State 
Employment Service 


Central Placement Office: 
Assistant District Superintendent 
Senior Employment Interviewer 
Employment Interviewers 
Assistant Employment Interviewer 
Employment Counselors 
Manhattan: 

2 Employment Managers 
Senior Employment Interviewers 
Employment Interviewers 
Assistant Employment Interviewers 
Senior Employment Counselor 
Employment Counselors 
Claims Reviewer 
Assistant Stenographer 
Junior Stenographer 
Telephone Operator 


& 
S) 


Employment Manager 
Senior Employment Interviewer 
Employment Interviewers 
Claims Reviewer 
Assistant Stenographer - 
Junior Typist 
Queens, Nassau and Suffolk: 
1 Employment Manager 
1 Senior Employment Interviewer 
2 Assistant Employment Interviewers 
1 Employment Interviewer 
Brooklyn and Staten Island: 
Employment Managers 
1 Senior Employment Interviewer 
4 Employment Interviewers 
1 Assistant Employment Interviewer 
1 Assistant Clerk 
Westchester: 
1 Employment Interviewer 
Syracuse: 
1 Assistant Employment Interviewer 
Buffalo: 
1 Employment Interviewer 
1 Assistant Employment Interviewer 


In addition to these a Negro Referee has re- 
cently been appointed whose duty it is to make 
a determination of disputed claims. 

The significance of this table lies in the evi- 


dence which it presents that the policy of con- 
(Continued on Page 121) 
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The Literary Scene » » » » » » 


CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


PRIZE WINNING STO 


@ By STERLING A. BROWN 


ICHARD Wright's life reads like one of 
R his stories, combining the tragically fa- 

miliar with the unexpected, the drama- 
tic highlight; and jammed with troubles that 
were courageously faced. With his family often 
on the move, he got to know many southern 
towns and cities: Elaine, Arkansas; Jackson, 
Memphis; he saw sharecropping life, church 
life, life on the river. His own forced roving 
from job to job is recorded in “The Ethics of 
Living Jim Crow,” one of the finest pieces in 
American Stuff, the anthology of creative writ- 
ing by members of the Federal Writers’ Project. 
The schools of his boyhood had little enough 
to give him, but he did not care even for that ; 
he played hookey regularly in spite of the pre- 
diction of his elders that he would end on the 
gallows. But after years of bumming about he 
became as inveterate a reader as he had been 
a truant. His first volume reveals the closeness 
of his reading of books and American life. Mr. 
Wright has made full use of his none too nu- 
merous years. 

Uncle Tom’s Children, the prize winner in a 
contest conducted by Story Magazine for the 
best manuscript submitted by anyone connected 
with the Federal Writers’ Project, comprises four 
long stories. The first of these, “Big Boy Leaves 
Home,” appeared in The New Caravan in 1936 
and its superior quality gave assurance that Mr. 
Wright’s first book would be a literary event. 
“Big Boy Leaves Home” pictures with robust 
humor one of the most convincing gangs of boys 
in fiction. But they go swimming in a hole post- 
ed “No Trespassing”—which means “no dogs 
n niggers erllowed”—and their lark ends in 
tragedy. With two of his mates killed, Big Boy 
gets the white man’s gun in a tussle and shoots 
him. From the high-spirited playfulness of the 
boys, we are suddenly switched to the mute, dull 
fear of the Negro settlement. Graphically Mr. 
Wright shows the despair of the old ones, too 
well acquainted with the workings of the mob, 
helpless except for feeble subterfuges, wanting 
to help each other out and pitifully unable. Big 
Boy escapes by the greatest of good luck, but 
the mob gluts its vengeance on many of the 
innocent. “Big Boy Leaves Home” is a bitter 
transcript of reality, more powerful because of 
its poetic handling. 
~*Uncle Tom’s Children, By Richard Wright. Harper 


and Brothers in association with Story Magazine, Inc. 
$2.50. 
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The reviewer was startled recently to read 
in an essay by a Mississippian that the ) gro, 
being a creature of mirth and inertia, di. not 
find the Mississippi in flood to be a tragic e: ent: 
he knew that while highwater lasted there \. juld 
be no work and his boss-man would look o1.: for 
him. “Down By The Riverside” is too in por- 
tant a work to be used for demolishing su. h a 
flimsy bit of Americana, of course, but the es. 
say came back to mind while reading this ‘rag- 
edy of the black waters. It is worth remarking 
that for all of the vivid descriptions of the 
Old Man on the rampage, no previous story 
has so driven home the ugly facts of forced 
labor, of Negro heroism casually regarded as 
the expected thing, and of the abuses of preju- 
dice made more acute by catastrophe. A wife 
in childbirth, a boat stolen to get her to the hos- 
pital, trouble with the stranded boat owner, an 
exchange of shots, and a white man falls into 
the turbulent waters—such things prepare the 
tragic end, which for all of his courage and 
service, Mann cannot avert. The pictures of 
the hospital, of the refugee camps, of the callous 
soldiers and the gangs at back-breaking labor on 
the levees, are well done. In one of the finest 
narrative sections, two Negroes drive a motor- 
boat on a long search over the waste of waters 
for marooned survivors, who have had little in 
the past for their rescuers except a blow and a 
curse. In spite of all the near-escapes from 
death and the tragic losses, the older, fiercer ex- 
citement rages when Mann is captured in the 
camp: “They caughta coon!” 

To the reviewer “Long Black Song” is the 
least of these stories both in characterization 
and structure, but there is no gainsaying its 
vigorous drive. The heroine and her husband 
remain incompletely realized, sketched instead 
of rounded out. “Fire and Cloud,” however, 
strikes a new note in Negro fiction. Starvation 
is threatening the crowded huts of the Negro 
section of a southern town. Reverend Taylor, 
far more convincing than most of his brother 
preachers in fiction, is torn between desire to 
help his flock and fear of jeopardizing his family, 
church, and standing with the wealthy and pow- 
erful whites who occasionally have doled him 
out favors for his people. He cannot make up 
his mind. Certain whites who believe in direct 
action where Negroes are concerned, take Rev- 
vice in the up-state areas may be ascribed large- 
erend Taylor out and horsewhip him to teach 
him a lesson. But the lesson he learns is that 
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“Freedom belangs to the Strong,” and, done 
with ompromising and blind faith, he leads a 
protes' march of Negroes and poor whites, side 
by side, singing. 

‘With the foreshortening to be found in this 
grt of fiction, Mr. Wright makes too great use 
of coincidences. His characters are often like 
the “Time’s Laughingstocks” of Thomas Hardy ; 
but the ills heaped upon their heads do not 
come from Fate, but from a man-made, poorly 
ordered world. Mr. Wright wished to show the 
melodrama and tragedy of southern Negro life, 
and a critic would have to be bold and blind 
to deny that such melodrama and _ tragedy 
abound. Many white readers, disliking the 
book, will state that Mr. Wright has lost his per- 
spective because of his northern sojourn. But 
perspective is just what this author has. Some 
Negroes may condemn the book as “propa- 
ganda ;” fiction not showing Harlem to be a 
round of cabarets and parties or the South to 
be a sunny pastoral is considered propaganda 
and therefore is not to be taken seriously. But 
not since Toomer’s Cane has there been such a 
fictional rendition of the southern scene by a 
Negro author, and in many respects these stories 
go beyond Cane. Erskine Caldwell, William 
Faulkner, T. S. Stribling and Paul Green have 
contributed valuable panels to the understanding 
of the South. The reviewer does not wish to 
compare Mr. Wright with these; they are the 
authors of many books, and this is Mr. Wright’s 
first. But it is worth pointing out that certain 
of their qualities appear in Mr. Wright’s work ; 
like them he speaks of the South with authority 
and persuasiveness and a surprising skill. 


HALL OF LIBERTY 

(Continued from Page 115) 
Marston Dean, a mask of sincere belief; obese, 
coldly prejudiced, Southern Mr. Wagstraw; 
white-haired, coldly indifferent Northern Dean 
of Women; red, coarse-voiced, grinning Pro- 
fessor Butler; suffering, helplessly apologetic 
Miss Rauber—she had told Linda and now she 
had gone; and the blithely beaming chorus 
shouting in the beginning, on the first day, a 
loud, enclosing refrain, Hail to Marston, Hall of 
Li-ber-tee! 

From the beautiful Lounge, where the soror- 
ity’s “rushed” Italians, Spaniards, Russians, 
Americans, Germans, one Chinese, and a few 
Jews gracefully drank their tea—from_ the 
Lounge came to Linda’s ears the unconcerned 
laughter of the girls, recovering now a pleasant 
time. She did not feel the hate at once, but in- 
stantly, sharply, spontaneously it came. She had 
never had it before, this bitter green hate rising, 
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cramping, from within her: stupid contemptible 
white fools—their frank open contempt was no 
worse than their smug insidious hypocrisy ! 

She must do something. . . . She must say 
something. . . . Don’t stand here muted staring 
into the haze.... 

Linda heard the young happy white laughter 
behind her and she ran. She could suddenly 
voice the phrases, but there was no need—Miss 
Rauber had gone. She had stopped talking, she 
had gone, and Linda had stopped trying to 
think. Choking, blinded, and stumbling through 
the tall trees, across the green-grassed, cement- 
walked campus, Linda ran wildly, artlessly, 
down the short concrete steps, for there was 
nowhere she wanted to run. There was nowhere 
she could run, really. Everywhere—at home, at 
Marston—everywhere everything was the same. 


NEW YORK LEADS THE WAY 

(Continued from Page 119) 
centrating Negro personnel in the Harlem area 
has been abandoned. An examination of the 
locations of offices to which Negroes have been 
assigned reveals that they have been distributed 
throughout the city and state often as not in 
areas where the Negro population is almost 
negligible. The absence of Negroes in the ser- 
ly to their failure to take the Civil Service exam- 
inations and to be placed on Civil Service lists. 
Negroes in administrative and supervisory posi- 
tions have been designated generally without 
specific regard as to the race, nationality, or 
creed of the personnel in the office or the area 
which the office serves. 

This is as it should be. This is as it must be 
if the ideals of democracy are to be preserved. 
In New York State, as in other states in the 
North, there is no real necessity for the intro- 
duction or the perpetuation of racial segrega- 
tion in the state service. And there can be little 
hope of a larger opportunity for Negro citizens 
in private industry as long as racial barriers deny 
them a chance in the service of the city and 
state and nation. 


CHRISTOPHE, KING OF HAITI 

(Continued from Page 105) 
Caesar, Frederick, and Napoleon were greater 
men; but they grew up with the civilization of 
centuries to guide and foster their plans. Chris- 
tophe, born of an enslaved race, tutored by the 
rigors of an inhuman war, and knowing force 
as the only master, had only his own genius 
to direct his career. Like Pike’s Peak, which rises 
out of the great western plains to tremendous 
heights, so Henry Christophe rose out of subju- 
gation in the lone splendour of his own 
achievement. 
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Edward Lawson 


EDWARD LAWSON APPOINTED 
TO OPPORTUNITY STAFF 


With this issue Opportunrry announces the appoint- 
ment of Edward Lawson, well-known newspaper writer 
and contributor to magazines, as its managing editor. 
Mr. Lawson will replace Elmer Anderson Carter in 
Opportunity’s office, although Mr. Carter, who has 
been appointed to the New York State Unemployment 
Insurance Appeal Board, will continue for the present 
to direct its editorial policy. 

Mr. Lawson comes to Opportunity from Washing- 
ton, D. C., where for the past two years he has served 
as Special Assistant to Administrator Harry L. Hopkins 
of the Works Progress Administration. As part of his 
work there, he wrote and directed the motion picture, 
“We Work Again,” the only documentary film on Negro 
life in America ever produced by the Federal govern- 
ment. This picture has since been shown in every sec- 
tion of the country, and has been placed in the National 
Archives as an historical record. 

Before going to Washington, Mr. Lawson served for 
several years on the editorial staff of the Parents’ Maga- 
zine Affiliated Press, and contributed to many other 
magazines and newspapers. 

* * 


SURVEY DISCLOSES INCREASING 
HOUSING NEED IN CHICAGO 

The desperate need of Chicago’s South Side for bet- 
ter home conditions has been brought clearly to light in 
a study made by the Chicago Housing Authority and 
submitted to the City Council’s Committee on Housing 
recently. 
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Briefly, the Authority found that of a total «f 854 
dwelling units sampled, 576, or 67.4 per cent, wer: with. 
out such standard facilities as central heating, ga: elec. 
tricity, and private bath. Many of the dwelling units, 
built for a single family, were shared by two or more. 
“Kitchenette apartments” were found to be responsible 
for a marked increase in the number of sex deling vency 
cases. 

The authority recommended that all available \acan 
space in the South Side area be utilized for additional 
dwelling units, and that a definite program designed to 
remedy “the bad habits of management and use of 
existing properties” be put into immediate operation. 

The study was made as a preliminary step toward 
qualification for a $100,000,000 Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration loan for the erection of the proposed South 
Park Gardens project. 


* 
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URGES NEGROES TO INFLUENCE AID 
OF GOVERNMENT TO SCHOOLS 


Organized vigilance is the weapon that must be used 
if Negro schools are to receive their just share of any 
Federal aid to education, according to Doxie A. Wilker- 
son of Howard University, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Federation cf Teachers. 

Writing in the Bulletin of the West Virginia Teach- 
ers’ Association, Dr. Wilkerson bases his contention upon 
results obtained in the efforts to amend the Harrison- 
Fletcher Bill for Federal aid to education last year. As 
introduced, the bill contained no guarantee that Negro 
schools would, receive a fair share of the funds to be 
allocated. Dr. Wilkerson states: 

“It has now been demonstrated that Negroes can, 
through united action, significantly influence the course 
of Federal-aid-to-education legislation. It was the vast 
number of protesting letters, telegrams, resolutions, and 
delegations which descended upon Congress last spring, 
particularly from areas where Negroes are politically 
alert, that resulted in the unexpectedly favorable amend- 
ment of both the House and Senate bills. In directing 
that campaign, channeling the activities of its thirty-one 
affiliated organizations, the National Coordinating Com- 
mittee gave a splendid demonstration of the unified man- 
ner in which Negroes must learn more frequently to 


approach their legislative goals.” 
* * * 


SOUTHERN AID EXECUTIVE SUCCUMBS 
AFTER SPECTACULAR CAREER 

Death claimed one of the most colorful pioneers in 
the field of Negro business recently when Booker Law- 
rence Jordan of Richmond, Virginia, succumbed after a 
brief illness. 

From a youth of poverty and privation, Mr. Jordan 
had risen to become at the time of his death secretary- 
manager of the Southern Aid Society of Virginia; a 
director of the Consolidated Bank and Trust Company 
of Richmond and the Bankers Fire Insurance Company 
of Durham, North Carolina; a member of the board of 
directors and treasurer of the Richmond Community 
Hospital; and an active church and civic worker. 
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NEGRO PLANNING COMMITTEE IS 
PROPOSED FOR GEORGIA 

Georgia soon will have a “State Planning Committee 
for Negroes” if present plans are carried through. The 
Committee is being organized for the purpose of coor- 
dinating and interpreting Negro thought within the 


state. 
The proposition was launched some weeks ago. A 
private meeting of professional men, farmers, newspaper 


workers, and educators, held in the assembly room of 
the Butler Street YMCA, Atlanta, was addressed by 
Governor Rivers. A second meeting, state-wide in scope, 
js planned for April 6, and will be held in Columbus. 

FISK SOCIAL SERVICE INSTITUTE 
PRESENTED WITH LIBRARY 

Dr. Charles S. Johnson, former editor of Opportunity 

and now director of the Department of Social Science 
at Fisk University, has announced the gift to Fisk’s 
Social Science Institute of a library of one thousand 
volumes collected by Dr. Robert E. Park of the Fisk 
faculty. The volumes contain important source material 
en racial situations in Hawaii, Japan, China, Africa, 
South America, and the United States. 

* * 


WALTON SAYS LIBERIA'S FINANCES 
ARE IN FINE CONDITION 

The Honorable Lester A. Walton, appointed Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States in Liberia by President Roosevelt in 1935, 
has been in this country since February 4 conferring 
with various government officials and visiting his home 
in St. Louis. He reports that Liberia is doing extraor- 
dinarily well with its three-year plan to establish needed 
reforms and to develop economically, and that the coun- 
try’s finances are now in excellent condition. 

In 1937, he says, Liberia balanced its budget. It is 
now meeting its debts regularly and spending more than 


Lester A. Walton 
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Henry E. Ashcroft 


ever before on road construction, education and health 


and hygiene work. 


FORMER LEAGUE SECRETARY IS 
NAMED PROBATION OFFICER 


Announcement has been made of the appointment of 
Henry E. Ashcroft, former Industrial Secretary of the 
Brooklyn Urban League, as a probation officer attached 
to the Brooklyn Court of Special Sessions. 

Mr. Ashcroft, a graduate of St. Lawrence University 
in 1934, and of the Brooklyn Law School in 1937, was 
admitted to the bar last December 22. 

* * * 
NEW YORK WOMAN QUALIFIES 
AS CERTIFIED ACCOUNTANT 


Having passed a rigid New York State examination, 
Miss V. Esme Dear of Brooklyn has become the third 
Negro in the state—and the first colored woman—to be 
granted a license as a Certified Public Accountant. 

Miss Dear is a graduate of Girls’ High School, Brook- 
lyn, and New York University. At present she is employed 
as an accountant in the office of the Comptroller of the 
City of New York, Emergency Revenue Division. 

* * * 
INTERRACIAL WORK HAS ONLY 
STARTED, ELEAZER SAYS 


Despite the gradual emancipation of the white man 
from the tradition of slavery and reconstruction, the 
constant improvement of school facilities for Negroes, 
the enlargement of their public health services, and the 
increase of protection of life and property for them, 
much still remains to be done in the field of race rela- 
tions, R. B. Eleazer, educational director of the Com- 
mission on Interracial Cooperation, told the Atlanta Op- 
timist Club at its last regular meeting. 

“In public education,” the widely known white educa- 
tor said, “we still discriminate mercilessly against the 
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Negro child. Public health facilities are still woefully 
inadequate, and the Negro death rate is fifty per cent 
higher than that of the white people. Negro wages are 
commonly below the level of decent living standards. 
Peonage or debt slavery has by no means disappeared, 
lynching mobs still disgrace us with their savage atro- 
cities, and in many sections even the most intelligent 
Negroes are denied the ballot and the right to serve on 
juries. These conditions are not only unjust to the Negro ; 
they are also contrary to common welfare. The white 
man has nothing to lose and everything to gain by their 


speedy correction.” 


AAA PREPARES TO SET MINIMUM 
WAGES FOR CANE WORKERS 


The setting of minimum wages for workers in the 
sugar-cane industry is a problem with which the Federal 
government is now beginning to grapple. Workers are 
appealing for a guarantee of $1.50 a day for ten hour's 
work for unskilled male labor ; $1.20 for unskilled female 
labor; and $2 for semi-skilled male workers—all on a 
cash basis and a five-and-a-half day week. Planters 
are fighting all of these proposals. 

When agents of the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration recently conducted hearings in New Orleans, the 
planters presented a Negro preacher as their ace wit- 
ness. He said, “Everything is all right. I am happy. 
I would rather be on the Godchaux plantation than on 
Broadway.” 

But the other side of the case was ably presented by 
Professor L. D. Reddick of Dillard University, Mrs. 
Margaret Goldstone of the Farmers’ Educational and 
Cooperative Union of America, and the cane workers 
themselves. The sordid story they told—of intimidation, 
unfair weights, unsanitary working conditions, inade- 
quate pay and exhausting hours of labor—-seemed to 
impress the government agents. 


* + 


NEW SCHOOL OFFERS 
SPECIAL SERIES OF 
LECTURES ON NEGRO 
CULTURE IN AMERICA 


A course of lectures on 
the Negro in American 
Civilization is being offered 
at the New School for So- 
cial Research by Dr. Hor- 
tense Powdermaker, distin- 
guished social anthropologist 
and former student of Bro- 
nislaw Malinowski. 


For the past four years, 
Dr. Powdermaker has been 
engaged in studies of South- 
ern life and customs under 
the direction of the Insti- 
tute of Human Relations 
of Yale University. She is 
the author of Life in Lesu, 
and has published a num- 
ber of scientific papers on 
race and culture. 


OPPORTUNITY EDITOR HONORED 
AT TESTIMONIAL DINNER 

Over 300 persons attended a testimonial dinn: gives 
in honor of Elmer Anderson Carter by the Revei: » Clyh 
of New York City at The Roger Smith, 40 E..t 449 
Street, on Thursday evening, March 24. Th Hog 
William T. Andrews, Member of the Assembly of the 
State of New York, presided. 

Among those honoring Mr. Carter, who for t!» pag 
nine years has been editor of Opportunity, were: 
Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive Secretary, N :tiongl 
Urban League; the Rev. John LaFarge, S.J.; Rov Wi 
kins; Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge; Professor Herman 4 
Gray, Chairman of the Unemployment Insurance Ag 
visory Council; Dr. Sadie T. M. Alexander of Phila. 
delphia; the Hon. Ferdinand Q. Morton; the Hog 
Charles E. Toney, Justice of the N. Y. C. Municipal 
Court; Dr. Louis T. Wright, Surgical Director, Harlem 
Hospital; the Hon. John J. Bennett, Jr., Attorney Gep. 
eral, State of New York; Dr. William R. Valentine, 
Principal, Bordentown Manual Training School: and 
the Hon. Charles Poletti, Justice, Supreme Court, State 
of New York. 

* * 


CLOTHING EXCHANGE AND HOT LUNCH 
PROGRAMS SPONSORED BY CHURCH 

A clothing exchange where needy persons can bring 
a garment and barter it for another is the latest experi 
ment being carried on at the Shiloh Baptist Church, 
Hartford, Connecticut, under the direction of the Rev. 
erend Robert A. Moody. 

Appeals for old clothing are made through the daily 
papers and from pulpits all over the city. Old garments 
are reconditioned or altered by a corps of voluntary 
seamstresses. No charge is made for the exchange of 
one garment for another. y 


Clothing Exchange at Hartford’s Shiloh Baptist Church 
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